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adaptability of Volapiik to the purposes for which it is designed. No one in his 
serious senses can imagine that it will displace any existing language, but it may 
be of vast service in simplifying tne methods of communication between intelli- 
gent people of different nations. It might even be wise, after its utility has been 
demonstrated beyond question, to make it a regular feature of popular or at any 
rate of commercial education in every civilized country. 

Of the three handbooks before us the first-named is the largest and most com- 
prehensive, containing a complete grammar, with chapters on derivation, prefixes 
and suffixes, compound words, and a copious vocabulary. It also contains a key 
to the exercises. The other treatises are also admirably clear, and have the great 
merit of conciseness. 

IV. 

A DIFFICULT SUBJECT DISCUSSED. 

The author of " Divorce Abolished "* writes with a high moral purpose, and is 
evidently a careful student of human nature. The treatise 13 not a long one— a 
matter of some eighty-four pages — and those who feel that the question is one of 
great social importance and desire light upon it might do well to study the sug- 
gestions here thrown out. The author has evidently some confidence in bis own 
opinions, for he announces that the evil of marital unhappiness can be abolished 
by those who will follow out his instructions. He gives ten prevalent causes of 
disagreement in married life, beginning with the general ignorance of women in 
the conduct of households and ending with the fact that the balance of power in 
the household now rests in the hands of the husband. Among the other evils are 
the undue idealism with which young people enter married life, the interference 
of outsiders, habits of dissipation, and the failure to concede the wife's ownership 
of herself. Without following the treatise through the entire ten causes, we may 
say that the views and suggestions seem to us to be at times sensible and timely, 
and at other times rather wanting in these respects. So far as the influence of 
parents, especially mothers, is concerned, in training and instructing children for 
the future opening before them, the author cannot speak too strongly. There is a 
deplorable lack of even elementary instruction and discipline, in those matters 
which are essential to the proper conduct of homes. As for vice and dissipation, 
these are unfortunately too often the accompaniments, not only of poverty, but 
also of wealth and luxurious living, and will probably continue so to be until the 
end of things. The most interesting part of the treatise, though perhaps the most 
obscure, is that in which the wife's ownership of herself is discussed. The author 
seems here to have hit upon a great discovery, and certainly discusses it with mod- 
eration and delicacy, but just What the discovery is, and how it is to keep married 
people from quarreling, we can hardly make out. What is apparently enjoined, 
isa kind of platonic rale of life in the married state, with exceptions after due and 
formal consent. Frankly, it seems to us that the author here gets out of bis depth 
altogether. He thinks that if wives were absolutely free to choose, there would 
be no danger of large families. But it is to be doubted if large families bring 
about divorces. We rather think that the evil may lie in the opposite direction. 
Large families give parents something to think about, and when large families 
begin to be looked upon as a curse, divorces become frequent. The author writes 
some good things about improvident marriages among the young, but if young 
people will only lower their false standards of home life and be content with 
small things, they will solve a great deal of the difficulty for themselves. Perhaps 

• "Divorce Abolished." Published by A. J. Palmer, Minneapolis. 
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it would be wise to forbid by law any marriage until both parties give some proof 
of being provident. Society may come to this in time. If a man could not 
legally marry until lie had saved a few hundred dollars by his own honorable 
labor, there would probably be more manliness and less dandyism among our 
youth tban at present. As to the balance of power question, what the author 
advances is entitled to consideration. The whole subject is vastly important, and 
must before long attract general attention, the evils of lax marriage laws, loose 
moral principles, and bad household management, with the ignorance, poverty 
and wretchedness following in the wake of imprudence and lust, being on the in- 
crease, notwithstanding the advance of civilization and the protests of moralists. 

V. 

THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE BIBLE. 

There can be no doubt that a gradual movement is in progress within the 
lines of Christian orthodoxy toward a better understanding of the Bible. Dr. 
Xiadd, in this treatise,* holds steadfastly to the doctrine of Biblical authority and 
inspiration, but not in the old orthodox way. His work here avowedly covers aboil t 
the same ground as bis larger treatise on " The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture," but is 
designed for readers of lesserudition and leisure. It is a very able and exhaustive 
book, and probably represents the views of modern Christian apologists, and will 
be accepted by many in the Church as on th,e whole an exposition and vindication 
of the faith. And yet the book is in itself a concession to the spirit of fearless 
inquiry and criticism to which the Scriptures have always been subjected. Dr. 
Ladd abandons some of the old positions as untenable. He has no sympathy with 
those who uttor a cry of horror over every imputation of historical or scientific 
inaccuracy. He waives aside the tbeory of verbal inspiration as utterly inde- 
fensible. He admits that some of the books of the Bible are credited to men who 
did not write them, that some of the miracles recorded in the Bible may be 
very gravely doubted, and that not a tew statements as to matters of fact— the 
traditions of Samson, for instance— may have been exaggerated by a species of 
poetic license. He concedes that ■' in the matter of genealogies, numbers, dates 
and sequence of time " it is " impossible to maintain the perfect accuracy of the 
writings of the Old and New Testaments " (page 223). He finds it needful to 
apologize for " the inferior moral and religous tone " of some parts of the Bible ; 
and he, so to speak, "caps the climax" by asserting in plain words that inspira- 
tion as applied to human minds does not involve or guarantee infallibility of any 
kind, whether historical, linguistic, geographical, or ethical. 

With all these admissions before us we may naturally be tempted to ask what 
there is left to mankind of the old-fashioned Bible ; whether there be such a thing 
as infallible Scripture ; and, if so, on what basis that doctrine can be said to rest? 
Dr. Ladd's view seems to us to be that the Bible — meaning the circuit of the 
canonical writings from Genesis to Kevelation— cannot be looked upon as being 
the word of God, but simply as containing or embracing, and revealing that 
word; that this revelation is made to the conscience and to the spiritual faculty 
in man, and especially to those who, placing themselves in a proper spiritual and 
receptive attitude, are aided and influenced by the same spirit to receive and ap- 
propriate it. This, of course, is a prodigious claim to make in behalf of any book 
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